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GOOD GOODS AT THE RIGHT PRICES, 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON; 


26 S. Second St., Philadelphia, 


Is now opening 
NEW SHAWLS, ‘NEW DRESS GOODS. 


Double Fold Madonnas, at 31 ots. 
Very fine 6 $1.25. 
Extra wide - 1.37}. 
Choice shades in doable warp Alpacas, imported ex- 
preasly for the plain 75 ots, 
923 tin 7 


We have just received our Fall importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 


,* choice shades, as follows: 


# Dark Brown, 
Olive Brown, 
' London Smoke, and 
Dark § 


Please call and see them. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


9. W. Cor, of 7th & Arch Sts. 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 


For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in 
Bucks county, Pa., adiress (with stamp) 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. Newtown, Pa. 


Wanren, by a well qualified young Friend, from 
New England, {a situation in or near the city, as 
Governess in a Friend’s family, For farther par- 
ticulars refer to jE. M. Huntington, No. 245 North 
‘Tenth 8t., Philadelphia. 923 4t. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


53! Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will » made to 


order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


TO REN 
To a’small family, part of the sag house 1 No. 
1609,Girard Avenue. Apply to the —— living on 
Good reference required. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut $t., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y, 


ea 


Ginece. 7 Tenesegan betas Dorman Glasses, Seae ies 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all desori 
Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic A &o., &e. 
The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 
Part 1. Mathematical Instraments, 156 pages. 
3. 46.0 107 “ec 
“ 3. Lanterns, 88 te 
ni 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘“‘ 
y 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Desires to inform eee that he has just received 
direct from Paris a lot o: 
MIXT BAREGE, MIXT BAREGE, 
For SHAWLS AND DRESSES. 


This very scarce and desirabie article is superior. 
to any he has had for several years. 


4-4, 5-4, 7-4 and 84 White Silk Cashmere Shawls, 
at reduced pon 
7-8, 6-4 and 7-4 p'ain Silk Shawls. ., 
Plain and Chene Hernani Shawls. 
Plain and Colored Barege and Tamartine Shaw!s. 
Brown, mode and drab India Shawls, reduced to 


Fied Masbioes, dark shades, own importation, 87} 
cts. to $1.00. 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS 
CLONE | ise ! CLOSING OUT! 
tly reduced prices. 

Please ait « : examine his stock. 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD , Beo’y.- 
or Cincinnatl, 0. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


JUST ISSUED 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 
THE CHILDREN’S GIFT. By BE. W. srathares 
for : 


selected and original pieces suited 
Price 50 cts. . 
Also, new edition of SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINES. By S. M. Janney. 
Will soon be ready : 
FRIENDS’ ALMANACS 
For sale by 
T. E. 701 Arch Bt. 
John Comly, 144 N. Seventh St. 
E. M. Lamb, Lombard n. Eutaw, Baltimore. 
Jos. Arnold, Jr., 134 Sixth Avenue, N, Y. 
John J. Cornell, Menden, N. Y. 
George O. Fretts, Macedon, N. Y. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 
R. W. Bancroft, 813 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
Sarah W. Haines, West Chester, Pa. 


Joseph 
Levi K. 
Robt. Hatton, Selma, Ohio. 

Benj. BE. Hopkins, 313 W. 8th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dr. Jesse Holmes, West Liberty, lows. 

Griffith John, Bear Gap, Pa. 

Nathaniel Richardson, Byberry, Pa. 

Lewis Palmer, Concordville, Pa. 

S. Mickle Ogden, Upper Greenwich, N. J. 

John Searing, Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 


WORNY’S TASTELESS FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. 
For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plams, 
Quinces. Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit, without 
being air tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter, or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant samples, from two to three years old, can 
be.seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds 
of testimonials from all parts of the country endors- 
ing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, 
and the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned 
es. One box, ee “ aby rves 
60 Ibs. of pared fruit. druggists 
grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A liberal 
discount by the dozen. ZANE NORNY & CO., 136 
N. 24 8t,, Philada. 627 3m 


Gaducational. 


POPP PLOPP PIPPI LIL IL LPL LFF LLL DPD DD AD OLD DL LD 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Obio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871, Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Daurfey, N.. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E, T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, gboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterw Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


Chester, Del, Co., Pa., 
For Boys and Girls. 
pq” The next term begins on September 4th. For 


Circulars, address 
819 ly. GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


FOR 1872. 





‘sugar 
40 quarts or 
and 
















ee 
Maplewood institute for both Sexes, 


* 


-_-_-__ 


Moorestown Boarding School for Females. 


The next Term will commence Ninth month 25th, 


1871. For Circulars “ply to 
MARY 8. PINCOTT, Principai, 


’ 

Moorestown, Burlin Co., N. J. 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A.M., Principal. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and 
bealthfully situated one mile from Chappaqua 
Depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New 
York. The buildings are new, the rooms tastefully 
furnished, lighted by gas and heated with steam ; 
no effort having b-en spared to render the Institu- 
tion an attractive home, and to insure the advance- 
ment of its pupils in their studies. 

The Fall Term of 20 weeks will begin 9th month 


llth, 18712 


For Circulars, &c., address 
”  JRHU LIPPINCOTT, 
819 tfn. Cha ua, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 
HALLOWELL SELECT HIGH SCHOOL, 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, 


Nos. 112 and 114 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
Next session will commence 9th month, 11th. 


The 
Principals will be pleased to consult with parents 


and other persons interested in the subject of edu- 
cation, at the school rooms, after Eighth month, 28th. 


For catalogues, address Eastburn & Moore, 112 & 
114 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
GEORGE EASTBURN, M. A., 
JOHN G. MOORE, M. 8. 


Chartered by ‘*‘ Act of the Legislature,’’ is conducted 
by the following Trustees, members of the Society 
of Friends : 


Pierce Hoopes Darlington Hoo 
Ellis P. Marshall, Levi ine 
Henry L. Pratt, David Ferris, 


Joseph Ok oi weet Michener, 
y Anig' 


The success of this Institution under its present 
arrangement leads its managers to believe they can 
now offer a school long needed in the Society, at 
which children can receive a good practical educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. 

Fall and Winter Term commences Ninth month 
18th, 1871. 

For Catalogue, address 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
715 3m Concordville, Pa. 
Ercildoun i or Young 168 
ouneras CO., PA. : 


This Institution, which has been in successful 
operation for the last seventeen years, will com- 
menoce its next session on the 2d cf “enth month 
sae in ¢ oe coe 

ven in every department. Terms, session 
of twenty weeks. For circulars and full Terieclers 
address the Principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
85 2m Ercildoun, Chester’Co., Pa. 
WN? 


TAYLOR & JACKSON 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DBL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4tb, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1ly 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 





COMMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE 10 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street: 
(DOF FIORE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PALD IN ADVANCE. 

The Paper is issued every week. 

The Twantr-sianta Volume commenced on the 4th of 
Third month, 1871, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
throngh our carriers, Taxze DoLLars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS, 
It is Sociable | that al/ subscriptions should commence at 
0. ; 

R TTA CES by mail should be in cusoxs, prarts, or 
P. O, mongr-onpens; the latter . Mozy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 

Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 

Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 
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fascinating and innumerably-various phenom- 
ena of their morning expansion and twilight 
folding, are the illustrations, in part, of what 


Walking through the decorated fields of} botanists term the Sleep of plants. Similar 


summer, before the scythe of the mower has 
laid their sweet crowds low, or along the 
paths of some well-trimmed garden, rich with 


* the floral spoils of many distant lands, and 


noting the cups and chalices of their thou- 
sand blossoms, as they drink the tender 
warmth of the sunshine, we naturally imag- 
ine that the condition of a flower, whether 
wild in the country, or forming part of the 
elegant and cultivated company of the par- 
terre, is to remain, after once expanded, like 
the Electric Telegraph Office, “ open always.” 
Our ideas rest, as in all other matters, upon 
what we happen to behold at the moment, 
and this partial truth is believed to be the 
whole; and this temporary condition—for it 
really is no more—to be the prolonged and 
the abiding one; the abiding one, that is to 
say, until the flower shall have worn out its 
little lease of life, and petal and stamen, calyx 
and honey-bag, alike dissolve and are lost in 
the bosom of mother earth, from which all 
things come, and to which all return. 
Flowers, ordinarily, are not “ open always ;” 
those of many of the largest and most im- 
portant classes of plants close as regularly as 
day changes to night, remaining shut during 
the hours of darkness, and re-opening their 
lovely petals when sunshine returns. The 


cor occur in connection with the 
eaves, and together they form one of the 
most beautiful displays in nature of the Di- 
vine Benevolence as showa in little thin 
If we examine a flower carefully, with a 
view to an intelligent comprehension of how it 
is constructed,—not necessarily pulling it to 
pieces, but turning it over and over, round 
and round, looking first at the outside, then 
into the depth of its heart,—we find that it 
consists, in the great majority of cases, of'two 
distinct portions—an outer one, ich is 
green, and in texture not unlike a leaf, and 
an inner one, which is softer than the finest 
satin, usually thinner than the thinnest silver- 
paper, and exquisitely colored. The outer 
rtion is the “calyx,”—in which word we 
ave only another way of writing “ chalice ;” 
the inner portion is the “ corolla,” literally 
the “ little crown,” so called from the poeti- 
cal, and therefore good and true idea which 
regards it as marking the day when the plant 
is in the enjoyment of its highest honor and 
glory, upon which it is) crowned,” as it were, 
and thus in the condition of king or queen 
when lifted to the highest pinnacle of royal 
dignity by having the golden diadem placed 
upon the : 
Let us look yet a little more attentively, 











.into the form of a little vase. 
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and we discern that this pretty flower-crown, 
this “‘ corolla,” is in some flowers composed of 
many distinct pieces or leaves, while in others 
itappears to consist of only one piece, wrought 
Whether few 
or many, the component pieces of the corolla 
are called the “ petals,” which name, when we 
would speak correctly of them, we should al 
ways make use of, since the word “ leaves ” 
applies properly only to the green foliage of a 
plant. “ Rose-leaves,” often used for scent- 
pots, are properly “rose-petals.” Now the 
sleep of a flower consists mainly in the 
changes of the positions of these “‘ petals.” 
The calyx or chalice which encircles them, 
and which covered them up while the flower 
was only a bud, undergoes no change at night, 
or never more than a very slight and scarcely 
———— one; the movement is confined 
almost entirely to the colored portion with- 
in. 

And now we come to one of the most cap- 
tivating chapters in the history. As there 
are scores of different shapes of corollas, so 
are there scores of different modes of closing, 
every different one determined by the peculiar 
configuration of the corolla. This is no more 
than we might expect from the analogies of 
nature, which is everywhere brimful of 


echoes, giving us. utterances over and over 


again of simple and elegant ideas, that are 
not different intrinsically, but only presented 
to our eyes after another manner, just as the 
promises of Holy Writ: are still identically 
the same, whether they be printed in Hebrew 
letters, or in English ones, or in German. 
Who has not noticed how various are the at- 
titudes assumed by the different kinds of ani- 
mals when they compose themselves for 
sleep! It is the very same thing in cur own 
private and personal right side and left side, 
doublings up, stretchings out, and miscellane- 
ous angularities ;—every one of us works out 
some principle of ease and comfort :—every 
animal and every bird in like manner works 
out some principle of happy repose, deter- 
mined, to a certain extent, by the peculiari- 
ties and. the. arrangement of the limbs, and 
signified in what we may often perhaps deem 
only an accidental mode, but which is origi- 
nal and inevitable to the creature manifest- 
ing it. Again in like manner, every flower 
that isso constructed so as to allow of the 
petals changing position, has its own native, 
and peculiar, and invariable way of exhibit- 
ing this beautiful fact of vegetable repose. 
The poppy, that we spoke of just now, has 
four petals, which at high noon stand apart, 
and form a crimson bowl. When the sun 
sinks low in the sky, and the birds are tril- 
ling their nestward songs, the two inner pet- 
als -have raised themselves so as to be upright, 























and have coiled themselves one round the 
other; the two outer petals meanwhile also 
lift themselves erect, but keep perfectly flat, 
and form a pair.of 
either side of the coil within, In the daisy, 
on the other hand, also in the marigold,— 


t shields, one upon 


‘*that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weepivg,’’— 


the petals are very numerous, and spread in 
a star-like manner round the disc of the 
flower. Towards twilight they all rise simul- 


taneously, though slowly,—bring their deli- 


cate points together, and form a conical tent, 
which neither rain nor prowling night-insect 
can break through. 


It is for the purpose of defending the deli- 


cate internal parts of the flower from noctur- 
nal cold, and chill morning and evening 
dews, and from the ravages that might be 
made upon them by such of the insect tribes 
as come out after dark, that this admirable 
provision of the closing of the corolla appears 
to have been inetitased, 

of the nature of sleep, in the human or zoo- 
logical sense of the word, to be detected in 
plants. They do not require it. Men and 
women, quadrupeds and birds, seek their 
pillows and their various retreats when night 
comes on, or, at least, when they have fin- 
ished their day’s labor or pastime, as the 
case may be, because during the previous 
hours there has been a great eel 
nervous energy, which requires for its re- 
establishment a long period of perfect physi- 
cal quiescence During sleep, the diligent 
little masons, carpenters, and joiners of the 
human body set vigorously to work, where- ° 


since there is nothing 


ture of 


ever repair is needed. Like an aetive gar- 
rison in a besieged town, they renovate dur- 
ing the night whatever has been damaged 
during the day ; and when morning returns, 
we wake fresh, strong and buoyant, ready to 
start again. Would that we were always 
proportionately thankful to Him who “ giv- 
eth His beloved sleep,” and who thus daily 
replaces us so comfortably on the threshold 
of existence! In plants there is no such ex- 
penditure of nervous energy. They have no 
nerves. The activity of their life is not ac- 
companied by wear and tear. It consists 
solely in growth, preparation of new materi- 
al, and consolidation of that material into 
new branches, twigs, and leaves. Whatever 
appearance resembling sleep they may pre- 
sent after nightfall, is not of the nature of 
slumbering repose. It is simply a relaxed 
condition of the petals, dependent, in most 
cases, upon the removal of the stimulus of 
the solar light, whereby they are made to 
subserve most elegantly the high and beauti- 
ful purpose of protecting what is at once the 
most important, and the tenderest, and most 


eh 
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vulnerable portion of the flower. The centre 
of the flower contains the apparatus which 
originates the seed; and in the inmost core 
lies the rudimentary seed itself concealed, 
like the infant in its ante natal state, almost 
invisible to the unassisted eye, and exquisite- 
ly sensitive to the slightest injury. It is to 
protect this that the so-called sleep of the 
flower is called into play. When the petals 
fold together, it is Nature, always solicitous 
to befriend, drawing the silken curtains round 
the cradle in which her progeny lies forming ; 
and as nothing so much assists the growth and 
development of this tiny rudiment of future 
tree or brilliant flower as warmth, directly 
the sun shines again, the curtains are with- 
drawn, and the centre of the flower is turned 
as directly as possible towards the life-giving 
orb. 

Flowers are made so beautiful as we find 
them, no doubt in a high degree for the de- 
light of human eyes. Before the appearance 
of man upon this earth of ours, scarcely any- 
thing of the character of a flower had been 
ultimated into existence here. Geology 
makes this abundantly evident, together with 
the fact that flowering plants, properly so- 
called, began to appear in plenty upon the 
earth’s surface only when the golden period 
which we call the creation of man, was swift- 
ly approaching. Human delight, however, 
is not their only intent. The happiness of 
mankind is enhanced, without. question, by 
every circumstance in nature, either directly 
or indirectly ; but a special intent in the 
beauty of flowers, as produced by their col- 
ored and satin-textured petals, is that they 
shall act as so many concave mirrors, and re- 
flecting surfaces, catching the sun’s rays, and 
concentrating and casting them upon the seed- 
forming apparatus, just as white clouds beau- 
tifully fling upon the earth light which they 
themselves have first received from the com- 
mon source, or as silken curtains to parlor- 
windows transmit, when the sun is shining, 
a luster nut their own to our tables and books, 
and even to our faces. 

And here it may be remarked that another 
use of the painted petals of flowers is to at- 
tract little flying creatures of good purpose, 
since, by the action of their tiny feet, and by 
the play of their transparent wings, they help, 
—— unconsciously, to dislodge the pollen 
or yellow dust contained in the threads of 
the flower, and cause it to fall upon the seed- 
cradle, and thus help forward the production 
of the seed, which, unless it were by this 
yellow dust, would never come to maturity, 
but wither away while no larger than the 
point of a pin. How wonderful are the ex- 
pedients made use of in so simple a thing as 
a flower! A flower hasas many friends as 















a human creature. The sun, the fresh air, 
the dew, the nourishing earth, the rain, 
even the cold of winter, alike lend their aid. 
Bees, butterflies, a score of almost invisible 
pairs of wings, visit it in turn, every one of 
them doing its own peculiar good service. 
Many flowers close their petals at nearly 
definite periods of the day, and others open 
their petals at particular times of the morn- 
ing ; and there are many that appear to act 
independently of the stimulus of light, since 
they do not expand for several hours aftes- 
the sun has risen. Perhaps they require the 
atmosphere to be wellaired. There are many 
more, indeed, that open in the night time,— 
suggesting comparison with the birds that 
are nearly silent during the day, and only 
open their sweet throats for carols in the 
darkness. These have their counte i 
also in moths and other insects that only fly by _ 
night, so that there is nothing in it anomal- 
ous or unnatural, Their habits cannot, in- 
deed, be unnatural, for they are quite as much 
a part of the custom and method of nature.as 
are those of the flowers which expand with ~ 
the song of the lark, or those of the birds that 
chant overthe “ morning-glories,’* or those of 
the butterflies that flirt their deep-dyed win 
on the bosom of the rose. So exact are the 
times of opening and closing, that a “floral 
clock” may be contrived by any one who will 
take the trouble to collect together in a gar- 
den such flowers as are suitable, and plant 
them in lineal or circular order. Linnzus 
contrived such a flower-clock im his garden at 
Upsala, and others have been made in our 
own country. Of course the difference of 
latitude, the change of the aspect, and other 
circumstances, cause slight differences in the 
time of opening, so that no list of times drawn 
up in one country will exactly correspond 
with that of another. But they always pre- 
serve the same relation ;—a particular flower 
is always an hour earlier or an hour later 
than another flower; so that when once the 
periods at which either of them opens, under 
given and definite circumstances, has been 
ascertained, the periods of the others may 
readily be calculated. It is much the same 
as with the positions of the stars, and their 
relations to particular hours of the night, ac- 
cording as the seasons aoe Though Arc- 
turus, and Orion, and the Pleiades, “ sheddin 
sweet influence,” are not always to be found 
in the same part of the heavens; yet when we 
espy either one of them, we always know 
where to look for theothers. The three great 
stars that form the slantwise belt of Orion, 


*** Morning-glories”’ are the flowers of the differ- 
ent kinds of convolvulus, all of which open at day- 
break, and are remarkable for the splendor and the 
purity of their colors. , ei} 
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always point in a direct line upwards to the 
Pleiades; and the same three splendid dia- 
monds always point in a direct line down- 
wards to Sirius, the most brilliant of the fixed 
stars, and one of the nearest to the earth. 
Sirius and the Pleiades are just about equi- 
distant from Orion’s belt, so that there never 
need be any difficulty in determining them. 

There is one large class of plants, constituting 
the Pea-family, in which the sleep of flowers 
is often accompanied by a corresponding con- 

-dition of the leaves. Of course this latter is 
in no way subservient to the protection of the 
reproductive apparatus, except in a few in- 
stances, where we find the leaves that are 
nearest to the blossom folding together in 
such a way as to become a cloak for it. But 
this is very rare. We may observe it in the 
“four-podded lotus ; it is said to be very pret- 
.tily shown also in the tamarind-tree; and 
those travelers in foreign countries who are 
uick to notice such things, have probably 
detected other examples. The sleep of the 
_ leaves is a simultaneous but an independent 
phenomenon, and its object is more like that 
of animal sleep, namely, to give to the vitali- 
ty of the plant a respite from the employment 
to which it is devoted during the day, and to 
allow of the quiet progress of its internal or 
domestic economy. During the day, the 
leaves of plants are held in a constrained 
— by the force of the sunlight, which 
ws them towards itself as a magnet draws 
a piece of steel, and all this time they are 
diligently engaged in the —— of new 
vegetable substance out of the carbonic acid, 
the water, and other available materials con- 
tained in the atmosphere. All this time the 
leaves are like so many industrious men and 
women, whom the morning calls away from 
their pillows, and impels by its inspirations 
to renew their daily duties. Their allegiance 
to the sun is precisely similar ; and when, at 
the close of the day, the great ruler retires, 
and the constraint is removed, on the one 
hand we see the work-room and the counting- 
house exchanged for the arm-chair or the fire- 
side; on the other we see the foliage that just 
now was spread so vividly, droop with rich 
and elegant languor, and lie like the ringle's 
on the neck of a child that has fallen asleep 
in the midst of its play. 

Nothing is more beautiful to contemplate 
than the parallel between the life of leaves 
and that of man. Infancy in the one is the 
early spring condition of the other. Each 
has its summer of maturity, and each has its 
autumn of decline; while every separate day 
and night is with each an alternation of ac- 
tivity and rest. Leaves do nothing during 
the night—that is to say, nothing of the na- 
ture of work for the benefit of the plant as a 


whole; their activity ceases when darkness 
comes; they never fail, however, while alive, 
to resume it in the morning. Nearly all that 
a plant contains is prepared in the leaves. 
The roots absorb plenty of crude nourishment, 
but it is in the leaves that this is converted 
into genuine plant-food; so that we may 
well compare them to the busy laborers who 
maintain the fabric and the comfort of so- 
ciety,—men in the town, women in the sanc- 
tuaries of home,—every one of whom who 
fulfils the duties of life is a leaf of the great 
tree of the human family. Well, teo, may 
we expect that in the evening they should 
show signs of weariness, and repose themselves 
each in its own fashion. Man comes home 
to the prattle of his little folk, their tales of 
the day’s wonders, told half out-of-breath, and 
with sweet dance of innocent eyes to the 
music of mingled voices ; or he comes to the 
“wife of his youth,” happy in her little pride, 
that lives not so much upon her knees as in 
the innermost centre of her heart, and lifts 
up heaven into her face in small, sweet babe- 
smiles that float like speech from lips yet 
speechless, but to call her some day by the 
sweetest name a woman can hear ;—home he 
comes to these, finding that the Golden Age 
is not a dream of ancient poets, but a golden 
thread that runs through all the years and 
centuries, and of which he holds a filament ; 
and over them he closes like the lotus and 
the tamarind. 

True, it is not always so, as we may learn 
again from other leaves that wing-wrung and 
dusty, seem placed in nature only that they 
may supply contrasts. But, when realized, 
how beautiful those evening hours! Feeling 
and affection fill them with all forms of hu- 
man delight. Is it surprising, then, is it any- 
thing but most natural, that among the 
changes of the green leaves, which are im- 
ages of them in the world of plants, we should 
find the most exquisite diversities ; the leaves 
of the lupine fold into the shape of a lady’s 
half-opened parasol ; those of the wood-sorrel 
dispose themselves into the form of a trian- 
gular pyramid; those of the white clover 
— a letter T; those of the vetch kind, 
which grow in opposite pairs, rise up face to 
face, like two hands with the saling pressed 
together ? 

e need not go into Botanic Gardens to 
see these things,—they lie at our feet, every- 
where in the fields and woods; just as we 
need not go into the ranks of the rich and 
great to see conjugal and domestic happiness, 
since it is a gift equally to the poor and: hum- 
ble. Thus we see that a walk in the country 
never need be without enjoyment. Every- 
where we have pretty spectacles of life in 
action, and like our own. And indeed it 
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often seems as if the most wonderful illustra- 
tions were the miautest. Somehow or other, 
large things always seem to take care of 
themselves, Their bigness is a safeguard. 
We admire them for their. grandeur, but it is 
hardly possible perhaps to love them so much 
as we love what is little; and something of 
the same principle seems illustrated in the 
ways of the Creator,—the little is always an 
object of consummate protection. 

Lastly, as regards the sleep of flowers, it is 
to be observed that those in which the corol- 
la appears to consist of only one petal, as in 
the fuxglove, do not exhibit this beautiful 
phenomenon. The structure of the blossom 
precludes the possibility of it. Here we gen- 
erally see the nocturnal protection of the 
stamens and pistils provided for by the pe- 
culiar shape of the corolla, and by its posi- 
tion. This kind of corolla is generally cave- 
like, or the upper part of it is in the shape of 


- a great hood, which shoots off the rain as it 


falls. Very frequently also this kind of corol- 
la is pendulous, so that in its drooping posi- 
tion it provides a natural self defence for the 
tender parts within. Whether we can dis- 
cern it or not, we may be sure that there is 
adequate and beautiful protection of some 
kind. When we think Nature has forgotten, 
or is partial, it is that our own eyes are dim. 
Moreover, there are, in all likelihood, many 
arrangements in nature which it is scarcely 
possible for eyes to make out, but which a 
reverent intelligence may. think of from an- 
alogy, and admire as greatly as if they were 
visible. We do not “see” how the myriads 
of tiny insects find their food; but that they 
are ali endued at once with good appetites, 
the satisfaction of which is a delight to them, 
and with abundance of good nutriment, we 
may be sure. 

THERE are croakers in every country al- 
ways boding its ruin, Such aone there lived 
in Philadelphia—a person of note, an elderly 
man, with a wise look and a very grave man- 
ner of speaking. This gentleman, a stranger 
to me, stopped me one day at my door, and 
asked me if I was the young man who had 
lately opened a new printing house. Being 
answered in the affirmative, he said he was 
sorry for me, hecause it was an expensive un- 
dertaking, and the expense would be lost, for 
Philadelphia was a sinking place, the people 
already half-bankrupt, or near being so—all 
the appearances to the contrary, such as new 
buildings and the rise of rents, being to his 
certain knowledge fallacious, for they were, 
in fact, among the things that would ruin us, 
Then he gave me such a detail of misfortunes 
now existing, or that were soon to exist, that 
he left me half-melancholy, Had I known 
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him before I engaged in this business, proba- 
bly I should never havedoneit. This person 
continued to live in this decaying place, and 
to declaim in the same strain, refusing for 
many years to buy a house there, because all 
was going to destruction; and at last I had 
the pleasure of seaing him give five times as 
much for one as he might have bought it for 
when he first began croaking.— B. Franklin. 





STABILITY OF CHARACTER. 

In these days of rapid motion, of activity, 
ambition and enthusiesni, when all are eager- 
ly pressing forward to something higher, the 
merit of stability is apt to be undervalued. 
However rapid his motion, the horse is less 
valuable if he will not stand without being 
tied ; but we do not. sufficiently. appreciate 
the same virtue in a man. Many persons 
stand still from the force of outward circum- 
stances, or from the fear of the opivion of 
others, or from lethargic spirit in themselves ; 
when perhaps their duty is to break loose 
from such bonds, and to press on in the path 
before them. True stability of character is 
ever consistent with the best progress and 
the most energetic activity. It consists in 
holding fast to true principles and duties, 
which are known by the force of inward con- 
viction, and through loyalty to conscience. 
All wise travelers know that to obtain com- 
plete impressions of foreign countries, whether 
of the scenery or works of art, or the cus- 
toms and character of the people, it is nec- 
essary not only to visit them, but having 
done this, to leisurely view what nr have 
come to see. He who rushes rapidly from 
one city to another and makes the tour of 
Europe in a few weeks, cannot bring away 
with him deep impressions, and he returns 
almost as uninformed as he weut. In order 
to receive truth into the mind, it is necessary 
to consider it in all its bearings. 

All progress is founded on this stability of 
mind. It is not a passive conservatism, but 
an active clinging to what we know and have 
proved to be good and worthy of support. In 
the physical act of standing, we use actual 
will and energy to hold ourselves upright ; 
and as this is almost essential to the act of 
walking, so in all mental or moral progress 
we must stand solidly on some firm basis of 
truth or we cannot advance, Much that is 
erroneous or useless must be dropped as we 
go on in life, but there are great mental con- 
victiuns which true advancement strengthens 
and deepens. Such are the ideas of Justice, 
truth, freedom, love and immortality, to 
which, if we cling not firmly and persistent- 
ly, we can no more improve than could the 

lant which repudiates its native soil. Change 
is often necessary ; but, of itself, is not pro- 
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Clear convictions about them, firmly 
held, are the only safeguards we can have 
that the changes made are wise. 

Stability isequally important in the practi- 
cal duties of life. He who is firmest in his 
convictions of truth will most truly perform 
every duty ; for he will then be using his en- 
ergies for a higher purpose than mere suc- 
cess, * * * He who works only for suc- 
cess is crushed by disaster, and when that 
for which he has labored sinks from his 
view, he has nothing left but despair ; but he 
who has willingly entered into the service of 
duty, standing firm in his convictions, and 
faithful to the right, will never quail before 
any storm. Disappointment and failure, 
however bitter, cannot rob him of hope, and 
even joy, that spring from a higher source 
than the most triumphant successes. Such 
stability, also, is the secret of all true affec- 
tion. A jealous, captious, or exacting love, 
is but another form of selfishness, and soon 
decays, but that love which is founded on the 
noble, generous and excellent qualities of its 
nat and is firm and untiring in its real 

orts to serve and benefit, will be perman- 
ent and enduring, though separation or death 
itself should intervene. The highest life of 
which we are capable can be developed best 
by learning to be steadfast to principle. 
Deeply rooted in that, we need never fear the 
most perfect freedom of action, and while 
prosperity may elate, and adversity may de- 
press, yet a happiness higher than the one, 
and deeper than the other, will take posses- 
sion of the heart that is fixed on truth and 
duty, and a joy that could come from no 
material success will be the fival reward. 


— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE NEGLECT OF MEETINGS, versus THE MIN- 
ISTRY. 


In a recent communication I offered a 
suggestion for the serious consideration of 
those who may feel called to bear public tes- 
timony at funerals. Permit me now to call 
the attention of Friends generally, but more 
especially of ministers, to another, a kindred 
branch of the gospel ministration: The duty 
of ministers, when traveling in the service of 

th, to visit the brethren in their little pri- 
mary meetings. But let us remember, that if 
it is a duty of ministers to attend these meet- 
ings, it must be a co-ordinate duty of the 
members to hold and maintain them. 

The commission which is furnished to the 
true Gospel minister, is ample in its powers, 
but rigid in its restrictions. 

“Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel unto every creature. 

“But tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem 
until endued with power from on High. 


“As every man hath received the gift, 
even so administer the same one to another, as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God. 

“If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God. If any man minister, let 
him do it as of the ability which God giveth ; 
that God in all things may be glorified.” 

When ministers go forth so commissioned 
and qualified, to preach the everlasting gos- 
pel, we may well say with the apostle, “How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach 
the Gospel of Peace, and bring glad tidings of 
good things.” 

I admire the sentiment of him who said, 
“We do not want an eloquent ministry ; we 
do not want a flowery ministry. We want a 
living ministry; we want a baptizing minis- 
try; a ministry that will break a hard heart 
and heal a broken one; a ministry that will 
lead us to the fountain and leave us there.” 

Having a ministry, making the high pro- 
fession which Friends do, of being led and - 
qualified by the Light within, which is the 
Curist, it seems strange that we should still 
hear an increasing complaint of neglect in 
the attendance of our meetings for social 
divine worship. Why is it so? There is, 
no doubt, a concurrence of causes tending to 
produce the unfortunate result. I wish more 
especially to notice one which seems inherent 
with us as a religious body. - 

Those who have watched the progress of the 
Society for the last half century, have become 
conversant with two facts, which are worthy 
of notice: 

1st.—That Friends who traveled in the 
ministry fifty years ago, almost always visited 
the brethren, where their lots were cast, in 
their small primary meetings. But more re- 
cently such Friends very often pass those 
little assemblies by, and depend upon seeing 
the people in the larger Quarterly and Year- 
ly Meetings. And— 

2d.—That fifty years ago the primary 
meetings were quite as well attended as the 
larger gatherings. But more recently the 
small meetings have been sadly neglected, 
while the large ones have been well sustained. 

We can hardly fail to perceive that there 
exists a relation of cause and effect between 
these co-ordinate facts. Some may -consider 
one, some the other, as the primary agent, 
but to my understanding, they are properly 
reciprocal co-efficients, mutually increasing 
the result complained of—the neglect of at- 
tending meetings for worship. The people 
ask, why need we go to those meetings; the 
ministers do not come there to visit us? The 
ministers ask, why should we go to those 
little meetings; the people are not there? Yet 
both the ministers and the people continue to 
attend the large gatherings. 
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From this viewof the subject, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that ministers, by so 
withdrawing their visits from the inferior 
meetings, have notably contributed to the 
very evil which they were laboring to remove. 
ut Friends everywhere should remember 
that they too have a duty to perform—that 
of. faithfully attending, and properly maintain- 
ing their own little meetings; for if it is a 
duty of ministers to visit these meetings, it 
must be a co-ordinate duty of the members 
to be there, ready to receive them. By ab- 
senting themselves, they virtually reject the 
messages of divine love which may be sent 
to them ; and may they not, by their own neg- 
lect turn away “ the feet of them that preac 
the Gospel of Peace, and bring glad tidings 
of good things,” until it can no longer 
said “ that God hath visited His people ?” 

In these days of high intellectual culture* 
there has sprung up among us “ an eloquent 
ministry,” “a flowery ministry,” and though 
not necessarily so, yet it is well we 
should remember that there is sometimes 
danger in the eloquent and in the flowery. 
Danger that the possessor may become proud 
of the attainment, and vain of displaying it. 
Danger that, disdaining to preach to empty 
benches, to the tens, or the fifties, in the little 
meetings, he may prefer to exhibit his talents 
where the hundreds and the thousands con- 
gregate. There is even danger that we may 
come to have two descriptions of ministers— 
two forms of ministration—a gospel minis- 
try and an intellectual ministry. Indeed, 
what I have termed an intellectual ministry, 
appears to abound throughout the Christian 
churches. 

There is in the community an increasing 
greed for acquiring wealth and popular re- 
nown, which almost necessarily alienates the 
mind and disqualifies it for the performance 
of religious duties, and thus contributes its 


*I do not object to intellectual culture, only to the 
manner of it. Psycologically considered, man is a 
trinity—a triune being. He is endowed with three 
sets of faculties,—the intellectual, the moral, and 
the religious, each in its measure capable of separ- 
ate and independent action, but requiring a co-op- 
eration of all the three, in a normal state of ac- 
tivity and strength, to constitute a vigorous and 
well balanced mind. The cultivation and exercise, 
and the consequent development of either set of 
faculties, without the others, necegsarily produces 
mental deformity and impairs the healthy fuuc- 
tions of the mind. Thus deprived of the nataral 
checks and compensations which the faculties are 
intended to afford each other, the one s> developed 
is left without restraint and will soon run riot. 
Thus we may educate the same individual to be 
an unbelieving rationalist, a doubting moralist, or 
@ fanatical religionist, An ample verification of 


this can be seen in our daily walks, but how shall 
the remedy be applied ? 


portion of the apathy and consequent neglect 
of meetin 

There is, moreover, a great commotion, a 
general upheaving throughout the Christian 
world. The people are fast losing their ven- 
eration for teligiows dogmas and eonventienal 
forms and observances, which have so long 
usurped the place of true vital religion 
spiritual worship. The foundation stones 
of the great modern Babel which priestcraft 
has erected are mouldering into dust, and 
the superstructure, like its prototype on the 
plains of Shinar, is tottering to its fall. Why 
should not we suffer our part and parcel of 
the general ruin? 

In conclusian, it is not for me to attempt 
the invidious task of applying these rem 

rsonally; I know not where they: belong. 

ut should any one-feeta conscientious con- 
viction that the strictures apply to him, that 
the shoe fits, I hope he will accept it, and 
wear it as long as he can comfortably do so. 
Dear brother, dear sister, if thy own con- 
science does not reprove thee, neither does 
thy friend, E. MicHENER. 
New Garden, 9th of 9th mo., 1871. 


’ Tue True Lire.—The mere lease of years 
is not life. To eat and drink and sleep; to 
be composed to the darkness and the light; 
to pace round the mill of habit, and turn the 
wheel of wealth, to make reason our book- 
keeper, and turn it into an implement of trade 
—this is not life. In all fhis-but a poor frac- 
tion of the consciousness of humanity is 
awakened, and the sanctities still slumber 
which make it most worth living. Knowledge, 
truth, love, beauty, faith, alone can give vi- 
tality to the mechanism of existence; the 
laugh of mirth which vibrates through the 
heart, the tears that freshen the dry waste 
within, the music that brings childhood back, 
the prayer that calls the future, the doubt 
which makes us meditate, the death that 
startles us with mercy, the hardships that 
force us to struggle, the anxiety that ends in 
trust, are the trae nourishments of rational 
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-FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 











Humility, true humility, is an essential 
ce in the Christian character, but we must 
earn to discriminate between it and a dispo- 
sition that would dwell unprofitably on our 
frailities, and look at them as more in num. 
ber and in magnitude than others 
who are walking in the same path may have 









‘tion. They are connected with the mixed 
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to feel. While the influence of the former 
would add strength to every energy, by caus- 
ing us to rely on the true even of strength, 
the depressing nature of the latter sinks the 
spirit beneath that strength. 

Deep baptisms, I know, may be our por- 
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In Untrep Lazor THERE Is STRENGTH.— 
This truth, which perhaps none will doubt, 
comes before us in connection with our re- 
ligious meetings, to which we sometimes go 
under a feeling of weakness, or poverty, or 
inertness, and perhaps at the close we feel 
that the hour has not been a time of renew- 
ing, and that nothing has been gained by 
thus assembling. 

Why is this so? We may not err greatly 
if we say, it is for want of that united labor 
in which there is strength. 

We assemble at our public meetings often 
in a state of only semi-consciousness as to our 
object in so doing, and we sit listlessly, per 
haps expecting good to come to us, without 
recognizing that we have any part to perform 


in order to insure it; hence our disappoint- 
ment. 


condition of our surroundings ; but when we 
have been entrusted by the wise Householder 
with an important stewardship, is it right for 
us to doubt His willingness to give us wisdom 
and strength to use it aright, and to act well 
all its duties? Surely He will not fail, for 
He knows we have no other helper. 

Let our trust then be reposed on Him. Say 
not in thy heart, “What doest Thou ?” neither 
be afraid of the face of man, for the language 
is: “1am with thee to deliver thee.” 


It is pleasant to know that thy spirit has 
been dwelling with mine, and that thy prayer 
has arisen for the preservation of thy tossed 
friend, whose deviations from the path of 
safety often cause diequietude. May I know 
a nearer approach to the Throne of grace and 
power, and may my spirit meet thine and 
unite in desire for our mutual advancement 
and preservation. I have had abundant evi- 
dence that in proportion as our trust is on the 
Almighty Arm, so far do we find its strength 
vouchsafed; but, my endeared friend, not- 
withstanding this knowledge, I often fail to 
seek the guidance of the Father's love, and 
act hastily under the influence of my own 
will. Hence my many trials. Seasons have 
sometimes been wherein I have felt that I could 
freely dedicate my all to the will and service 
of our best Friend, as the only conditions 
upon which a state of stability is to be known, 
and happiness enjoyed, but I often take back 
again what I had resigned, and my affections 
become again chilled toward Him, who is con- 
tinually showering blessings and comforts upon 
me. 

I believe our occasional omissions are 
looked upon with a tender parent’s eye, and 
this should stimulate us to an increased 
watchfulness for every intimation of His 
will, and prompt us to yield a ready obedi- 
ence. Surely this is the path of peace. 


“Times and seasons are not at our com- 
mand.” We do not hold the key of the heay- 
enly treasury ; nevertheless the door is some- 
times opened at our entreaty, according to 
the figure of the good man of the house, who 
arose, even at the midnight hour, because of 
the importunity of the applicant, and- gave 
him bread. 

Were we alike persistent in spiritual ex- 
ercise or labor, we would not be sent empty 
away. Wemay not receive help or strength 
or food of the kind we are expecting, but 
right labor always brings an increase, and as 
in united labor there is strength, there is en- 
couragement for us, when assembled in our 
religious meetings, to put shoulder to shoulder 
in the needful work. We shall reap as we 
sow. If we are indolent and sow sparingly, 
we need not expect a rich harvest, but so 
surely as we are earnest in labor, our effort 
will not be in vain. An humble, earnest de- 
sire after good will yield its fruit. Strength 
will be renewed if the true waiting state is 





Dory is not Christian liberty, but it is the 
first step toward liberty. We are free only 
when we luve what we are to do and those to 


whom we do it. Let a man begin in earnest | known. Communion with the Divine mind, 
with “I ought,” and he will end, by God’s 


ee Gaara G8/or, in other words, a centering to the 
gene, he f to ah een “a mv, in, internal manifestations of Divine power, will 
kindliness, attention, affectionateness, and all enable us to realize the fulness of the gospel 
those for God’s sake. By and by he will feel | promise, “ I am with them and shall be in 
them become the habit of his soul. them ;” and we will understand the expressive 
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language, ““One hour in the presence 0+ 
Lord is worth a thousand elsewhere.” 

Then, while we recognize the duty of as- 
sembling for Divine worship, let us come to 
gether under a recognition of the true object 
of thus assembling, and if we are found as 
with one accord in one place, engaged in 
united spiritual labor, the stone will be re- 
moved from the well’s mouth, and the flock 
will be watered. 





THe CaripRen’s Grrt.”—A copy of this 
little book of “ original and selected articles, 
by E. L. W.,” has been sent us. 

In looking over the contents, we think 
parents need not hesitate to place it in the 
hands of their children. Nothing adverse to 
the principles of Justice, Mercy and Truth 
will be found in its pages. It is issued by 
“ Friends’ Publication Association,” Philadel 
phia. 

MARRIED. 


PANCOAST—PEASLEE.—On Fourth-day, the 
13th inst., at the residence of the bride’s parents 


Monthly Meeting, Joseph H. Pancoast to Anna, 
daughter of Amos J. and Hannah Peaslee. 
——_—.8 0-2 —__—__—__ 
DIED. 

ROBERTS.—At his residence in Gwynedd, Pa., 
on the 23d of First month, 1871, Cadwallader Rob- 
erts, in the 94th year of his age; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

BROWN.—At Pleasant Hill, Mo., or?the 28th of 
Seventh month, 1871, Mary H., widow of Josiah 
Brown, and eldest daughter of the late Robert Hol- 
lingsworth, of Harford County, Md., in the 61st year 
of her age. 

ROBINSON.—At Macedon Centre, on the 15th of 
Sixth month, 1871, of apoplexy, Lydia F., widow of 
Henry Robinson, in the 62d year of her age; amem- 
ber of Farmington Monthly Meeting. 

DILLINGHAM.—On the 29th of Eighth month, 
1871, at his residence in Granvi'le, N. Y., Joseph 
Dillingham, in the 76th year of his age; a member 
of Danby Monthly and Granville Particular Me-ting. 
His funeral was attended by a large number of 
Friends and others, on 9th mo. Ist, at the meeting- 
house in Granville, where his voice had often been 
heard proclaiming the way of salvation. 

CO)PER.—In Philadelphia, on the 5th of Ninth 
month, 1871, Hannah, wife of the late David Cooper, 
of Woodbury, N. J., in the 84th year of her age. 

MEATYARD.—On the 4th of Kighth month, 1871, 
at the residence of her father in East Hamburg, 
Catherine, daughter of Charles and the late Mary 
Meatyard, aged 43 years; a member of East Ham- 
burg Monthly Meeting. 





Waar a world of gossip would be pre- 
vented if it was only remembered that a per- 
son who tells you of the faults of others in- 
tends to tell others of your faults! 
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HOW TO DISTINGUISH THE TRULY EDUCATED 
WOMAN. 

The following extract is from the Bacca- 
laureate discourse of the President of Vassar 
College, John H. Raymond : 

In what ways, then, you will ask, are 
liberally-educated women to distinguish them- 
selves as such, and so conciliate the confi- 
dence of mankind for the cause of high wo- 
man culture? Many suggestions spring to 
my lips in reply, but time is passing, and I 
will restrict myself to two. 

1. And first, I would say, by serious aims 
and dignified pursuits in life. 

The name of woman is widely identified in 
the popular mind with the idea of frivolity. 
It is the fashion with many to regard her as 
constitutionally weak, shallow and light-minded 
by the decree of God. And (alas that we must 
confess it!) there has been, and still is, too 
much in the habits of many of your sex that 

ives a color of plausibility to the doctrine. 
hen we consider what constitutes the staple 
of ordinary female conversation, the charac- 
ter of the reading of which women are the 
greediest devourers, the utter trifles on which, \ 
when not compelled to drudge, they often 


|manage to — their energies—when we 
| ially 


Clarksboro’, N. J., under the care of Woodbury | - 
; p | and personal decoration, and their thraldom 


think especi of their devotion to dress 
to fashion in all its monstrosities of taste, in- 
decencies of suggestion and infinite pettinesses 
of detail—a thraldom to which so many of 
the best submit, and would almost seem to 


‘love their bonds—it is enough to shake the 


faith of the stoutest believer in woman’s ca- 
pacity for high intellectual culture. 
Practically, it is no answer to these patent 
facts to retort that there are just as many 
shallow and silly men as there are shallow 
and silly women, or that it is the influence of 
men that makes women trifling; if on the 
whole the average man has more weight of 
character and power of serious thought than 
the average woman, it is because life furnishes 
him with larger opportunities and more in- 
spiring motives. This may be true or itma 
not. Tt is at best a matter of opinion, an 
will weigh little with those who look daily 
on the facts, and with whose theory of wo- 
man’s sphere and mission those facts harmo» 
nize only too well. To those who regard 
woman as intended to be the pet and play- 
thing of man, the mere ornament of his home, 
the minister to his affections and tastes alone, 
his pretty solace and diversion from the 
ogee occupations of life, and who. believe 
er only serious functions to be physical—to 
be the mother and nurse of children, the 
care taker of the household, and the provider 
for the bodily wants of its inmates—to such 
it will seem only fitting that she should be 
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corresp »ndingly endowed, and that her con- 
stitutional traits and tendencies should be 
those which most perfectly agree with a life 
so singularly compounded of the butterfly 
and the beast of burden. 

The true answer to this low doctrine of 
womanhood is furnished by those women who, 
by realizing a higher ideal in their own per- 
sons, show that feminine weak-mindedness is 
not universal, and therefore not constitutional 
or necessary. Thank God, there are many 
such. Lifting themselves in various de- 
grees above the level of ordinary inaneness, 
such women, serious, thoughtful in the pur- 


- suit of truth and the practice of virtue, clad 


in the dignity of conscience, reason and im- 
mortality, stand up-a perpetual refutation of 
that libel on your sex, and the promise of a 
better day for woman. Such instances, though 
perhaps exceptional, are by no means rare. 
Every age and country has produced them ; 
every family contains them. Where circum- 
stances have favored, they have acquired 
learning, having shone in literature and art; 
have organized and directed charities (often 
on the largest scale) in peace and in war, 
and have ruled nations with a wisdom above 
that of kings. Oftener, unaided by outward 
conditions, against the current of custom and 
prejudice, by the sheer force of an earnest in- 
telligence seeking its fullest development, 
reaching after knowledge as its birth-right, 
and growing by the healthy exercise of the 
faculties within the sphere allowed them, 
whatever that might be, they have attained a 
largeness of nature, intellectual as well as 
moral, and a potency of influence, which all 
acknowledge and must admire. 

These are the truly educated women. 
Though they may never have sat at the feet 
of masters, or Seen the inside of school or 
college, they have attained all the ends of a 
true culture byjas much as they have acquired 
breath of information, discipline of faculty, 
and power of soul. And every system of fe- 
male education must be tried at last by its 
power of producing such women. I care not 
with what show of outward accomplishments 
or what dexterity of social art the young 
woman may have been taught to glitter in 
crowded saloons and win the applause of fas- 
cinated admirers. JI care not what school 
has awarded her its diplomas, how long the 
catalogue of pretentious “ branches” she has 
nominally pursued, nor how great the ¢clat 
with which she figured in class room or on 
examination day. Ifher accomplishments have 
left her poor in intellect and feeble in nature, 
if she has not learned to love knowledge for 
its own sake and to pursue it with a life-long 
interest, if she has not become an earnest- 
minded woman, seeking from choice the com- 
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panionship of the intelligent and wise (living 
or dead), devoting her powers to noble prac- 
tical ends, and forever escaped from the pos- 
sibility of relishing what is petty and shallow, 
vulgar and weak, in the life of her sex—she 
is not an educated woman, and the school or 
the masters who through their deficiencies 
have left her in that condition, merit only 
execration and contempt.—Ez. and Chron. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
Letter from William D. Kelley. 
Auroona, August 30th, 1871. 

I am about to comply with your request 
and tell the readers of The Press something 
about the Rocky Mountains, and to do it over 
my proper name, that they may hold me re- 
sponsible if I misstate facts or indulge in ex- 
aggeration. Leaving home about the mid- 
dle of July, I went in pursuit of health, and 
am fully persuaded that I would have been 
entirely restored had I been permitted to re- 
main, as I hoped to, till October or November. 
At the end of four weeks the cough that had 
harassed me so long and severely had almost 
left me, my appetite was ravenous, and good 
digestion was its constant attendant. The 
day we parted, a walk of a little more than 
a mile exhausted my strength ; yet at the end 
of one brief month, without other medicine 
than the sun and air of Nothern Colorado 
and Southern Wyoming, I could rise with 
the sun, after having slept with my leather 
valise as a pillow, ride twelve or fifteen miles 
on a rough horse, and as far in an ambulance 
over trackfess plains, and close the day b 
walking about three miles to inspect the coal, 
iron-ore, and limestone deposits in the vicinity 
of Rock Creek Station, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

I refer to.these facts because I wish to bring 
the peculiarities of the atmosphere of this 
wide and interesting portion of our country 
to the attention of the public at large, and to 
correct an erroneous impression under which 
conscientious physicians are, in some cases, 
prescribing as a remedy that which must ac- 
celerate the progress of the disease they would 
cure. The opinions I shall express on this 
subject are not deduced from my own limited 
experience and observation, but from inter- 
course with physicians of large experience in 
private practice and at military posts on the 
plains, and intelligent gentlemen who, having 
suffered for years in the States, are in the en- 
joyment of rugged health in their mountain 
homes. 

The day is not far distant when the plains 
by which you gradually ascend 5000 feet to 
the base of these mountains, and the slopes 
and valleys of the mountains, will be recog- 
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nized by the world as a vast sanitarium. 
There is a health-giving power in their sun 
and atmosphere that must be experienced to 
be appreciated. The sun shines full three 
hundred days in the year, and the brief sea- 
sons in which rain falls are well defined, and 
may therefore be avoided. The soil is light 
and porous, and though the hills are affluent 
in springs of purest water, the atmosphere is 
dry and light. For asthmatic and bronchial 
diseases the sun and air of the Rocky Moun- 
tains are almost absolute specifics. So, too, 
if properly applied, are they for incipient 
disease of the lungs ; but patients whose lungs 
are seriously affected should not go direct to 
the mountains, the more attenuated atmos- 
phere of which taxes for a time the power of 
those whose breathing apparatus is most per- 
fect, to run, jump, climb hills, or indulge in 
other violent exercise. And it is just here that 
many intelligent physicians are misled, and 
by mistaken advice hasten the death of those 
whom they would save. They know the 
character of the atmosphere, but fail to study 
the topography of the couttry by which its 
density is affected, and send patients with 
weak lungs to points at which the lungs of 
the strongest are at first seriously tasked. 
This, as Gov. McCook, of Colorado, said to 
me, “is like prescribing the free use of a 
sledge hammer to a man with a broken arm.” 
The aid ‘this country offers to consumptives 
from the seaboard and Mississippi Valley 
States is relief from the humidity of the at- 
mosphere and the excessive heat of summer, 
or the moist and excessive cold of winter, 
and the lower the altitude at which, at least 
for a time, they can avail themselves of this 
the better. Now they are recommended, in. 
discriminately, to the Kocky Mountains, 
which is rather indefinite, as they extend 
from El Paso del Norte on the Mexican 
boundary to the head waters of the Missouri 
river, and embrace more than 2,000,000 
square miles ; or, specifically, to Denver, Ida- 
ho Springs, or Fall River, Colorado, or to 
Cheyenne or Laramie, Wyoming. The low- 
est of these, Denver, is 5,317 feet above the 
level of the sea, Cheyenne is 6,041, Laramie 
7,123, Idaho Springs 7,800, and Fall River 
7,930 feet. To all these places he who is af- 
fected with asthma or bronchitis may go and 
find relief, but he who is suffering from 
tubercles or heart disease should ovoid them; 
or approach them slowly after strength has 
been gained on the lower plains. 

Fortunately these conditions preclude none 
from a trial of the restorative effects of this 
mysterious region, in which cattle and sheep 
feed and fatten all the year round on natural 

rasses, and mountains, which in New En 
and or Pennsylvania—nearly 15,000 feet 
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high—would be crowned with eternal snow, 
are covered with immense forest trees. The 
eastern limit of the rainless belt, as it is 
called, in which about 18 inches of water, or 
rain and snow reduced to water, fall during 
the year is at about the 98th degree of west 
longitude, at which line the elevation of the 
Kansas and Unior Pacific roads is from 1,800 
to 2,000 feet, and that of the Northern Pa- 
cific—which, owing to the depression of the 
mountains toward the north, and other phe- 
nomena, enjoys a milder climate—is still low- 
er. Here such towns as Brookville on the 
Kansas and Grand Island on the Union road 
will already afford. food, shelter, and intelli- 
gent, though not polished companionship to 
hundreds of loiterers. If the traveller is to 
find relief from the characteristics of the coun- 
try he will soon discover it here, and a few 
days will enable him to advance a couple of 
hundred miles and add 1,000 feet to his ele- 
vation above the sea; but if, having left 
family, friends, and the comforts of a well- 
appointed home, the consumptive finds no re- 
lief upon an elevation of 3,000 feet, let him 
not proceed, but retrace his steps. 

But the diseases to which I have referred 
are not the only ones for which the air, sun, 
and waters of this region will prove a remedy. 


It abounds in medicinal springs of every 


character, many of which are found in the 
midst of scenes of quiet beauty and loveli- 
ness, and others where nature, when the 
mountains were upheaved, left the most curi- 
ous or sublimest evidence of her power. Of 
the former class are Idaho Springs, Soda, in 
Colorado, and the Sulphur Spring, near Salt 
Lake City, and of the jatter the innumerable 
springs which pour forth almost every char- 
acter of medicinal waters near the foot of 
Pike’s Peak, at a place now known as the 
Garden of the Gods, and near which a large 
and well-appointed hotel and a number of 
beaatifal villas are in process of construction, 
and the geysers, more wonderful than an 

hitherto discovered, in the Valley of the Yel- 
lowstone, near the line of the North Pacific 
road. Yes, the Rocky Mountains will soon 
be regarded as the National Sanitarium, in 
which not only the classes of invalids I have 
spoken of will find renewed health, but in 
which the victims of those productions of the 
intense life we lead, dyspepsia in all its forms 
and nervous disorders, will find relief. The 
business man, worn and exhausted, and the 
mother who has almost exhausted her own 
life in watching and waiting upou those 
dearer to her than life, will find herea health- 
giving influence unequalled by any known to 


the pharmacopeeia of science. 


Never chide for anger, but instruction. 
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LIVING WATERS. 


[deep 
There are some hearts like wells, green-mossed and 


As ever summer saw ; 

And cool their water is—yea, cool and sweet :— 
But you must come to draw. 

They hoard not, yet they rest in calm content, 
And not unsought will give; 

They can be quiet with their wealth unspent, 
So self-contained they live. 


And there are some like springs, that bubbling burst 


To follow dusty ways, 
And run with offered cup-to quench his thirst 
Where the tired traveler strays :— 
That never ask the meadows if they want 
What is their joy to give— 
Unasked, their lives to other life they grant— 
So self-bestowed they live! 


And Ons is like the ocean, deep and wide, 
Wherein all waters fall; 

That girdles the broad earth, and draws the tide, 
Feeding and bearing all. 

That broods the mists, that sends the clouds abroad, 
That takes again to give ; 

Even the great and loving heart of God, 
Whereby all love doth live. 

—Christian Union. 





DO SOMETHING. : 
If the world seems colé to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 
Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 
Hearts as frozen as your own, 
To that radiance gather ; 
You will soon forget to moan, 
** Ah, the cheerless weather !”’ 


If the world’s ‘‘ a wilderness,”’ 
Go build houses in it! 

Will it help your loneliness, 
On the winds to din it ? 

Raise a hut, however slight ; 
Weeds and brambles smother, 

And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 


If the world’s a ‘‘ vale of tears,’’ 
Smile, till rainbows span it ; 
Breathe the love that life endears ; 
Clear from clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam, 
Unto souls that shiver; 
Show them how dark sorrow’s stream 
Blends with hope’s bright river ! 
—Selected. 





PECULIARITIES OF BATS. 


Bats dislike captivity so much that they 
die under it. Five sent to Mr, Daniell were 
turned into a roughly-made cage, in which 
they were fed by him with flies, for which 
their appetite was something wonderful ; in 
their eagerness they would snap and bite at 
one another like so many ravenous curs. 
Cooked meat they could not appreciate, but 
raw beef was more to their taste—a circum- 
stance affording their proprietor great re- 
lief, since, by attaching a piece of beef to the 
inside of their box, he was saved the trouble 


of catching flies for them, and was able to 
watch them cater for themselves, The meat 
peeve a source of attraction to divers blue- 

ttle flies, to the intense gratification of the 
captives, who displayed great quickness in 
disposing of these visitors. No sooner did an 
unwitting blue-bottle come within range, 
than he was struck down by a pair of bat’s 
wings, the fortuuate bat falling instantane- 
ously with all its membranes expanded, cow- 
ering over its victim, and securing him by 
thrusting its head under. When the head 
came forth again the membranes immedi- 
ately closed, and the poor fly was swallowed, 
wings and all—an operation affording sev- 
eral minutes’ enjoyment to the performer. 
Mr. Daniell found his bats only ate the beef 
when hunger pressed, but for a fly they 
never lack an appetite. They seemed pretty 
comfortable in their prison, getting quite 
lively of an evening, and regaling the ears 
of their owner with a harsh music of their 
own—more curious than pleasing. But in 
nineteen days every one of them was dead— 
nor did a second party prove longer-lived. 
White was once very much amused by a 
tame bat, but he does not tell us how long 
the tamer had possessed his pet. This bat 
would take flies out of his master’s hand, 
bringing its wings before its mouth, hovering 
and hiding its head like a bird of prey feed- 
ing. Like Mr. Daniell’s bats, this gentle- 
man would eat raw flesh, but, unlike them, 
always took the trouble to shear off the 
wings of the flies ere he condescended to 
swallow them. He satisfied White that it 
was an error to suppose bats could not get 
on wings again when down on a flat surface, 
by rising easily from the floor, and running 
in a very ridiculous style, but none the less 
speedy for all that. 

With the Chinese the bat is held symboli- 
cal of happiness, figuring as a fortunate em- 
blem among the decorations of the outer 
gates of the mandarins’ houses. Our sol- 
diers disturbed the serenity of the venerated 
creatures in the buildings they appropriated 
during the last war; the Tartar General’s 
“yamun” and the Treasury house being 
particularly notable for such tenantry, the 
roof of the latter being so thickly covered 
that it was almost impossible to toss up a 
stone without bringing down a bat. The 
Yemples and tombs of Egypt swarm with 
these animals, resenting the intrusion of ex- 
plorers by extinguishing their lights, clinging 
to their clothes and annoying them generally. 
Hot countries are the favorite homes of the 
bat; and in them it attains a size far beyond 
anything known in northern latitudes. When 
Captain Burton was wending his way to 
Dahomey, he saw the trees blackened with 
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clinging bats, and the sky speckled with 
swarms of them. The Bornean sky is said 
to be obscured for two hours at a time by 
dense flocks of bats. In Ceylon, too, the bat 
is a noun of multitude; the tunnels of its 
highways, the galleries of its fortifications, 


the roofs of its bungalows, and the ruins of 


its temples, abound with them; and every 
cavern and subterraneous passage affords a 
convenient domicile for these darkness loving 
swarms. From these they issue as the sun goes 
down, and—bold from impunity—enter the 


very dining-rooms, and carry off the insects 


skirmishing round the table-lamps, The Is- 
land esses no less than sixteen species, 
two of which are its own peculiar natives— 
one, a tiny creature, not much larger than a 
humble-bee, of a glossy black hue; the other 
measuring from three to four feet from point 
to point of its extended wings. This is the 
roussettes, or flying fox, with a famous appe- 
tite for figs, plantains, rose-apples, guavas, 


and the flower-buds of the cotton-tree. Of 


the last the roussettes are especially fond, 
making the tree their homes all day, passing 
their time hanging on its topmost branches 
by their hinder claws, with their chins pressed 
against their breasts, and their heads invested 
in a mantle of the membrane attached to 
the forearm. Sunset wakes them up to 


feed. They share the ey re love of 


toddy, and get drunk by frequenting the 
cocoanut trees at toddy-drawing time. 

The Siamese are not the only bat-eaters in 
the world. Purchas, in his Pilgrimage, tells 
us the people of Mandura regale themselves 
upon bats as large as hens; and the Cavalle- 
ro Antonio Pigafetta would have us believe 
that when he was at the island of Gatigan, 
near Ceylon, in 1519, he dined upon bats as 
large as eagles, but quite as delicate as fowls. 
The Cingalese eat the roussette, and its 
flavor has been compared, by those who 
have tried it, to hare. In Madagascar and 
Mauritius, too, the bat is reckoned among 
edible animals. “It was not without a con- 
siderable degree of reluctance,” says Abbé 
Rochou, “that I first ate the bat of Mada- 
gascar, dressed after the manner of a fricas- 
seed chicken. These bats are so hideous that 
the very sight of them frightens our sailors, 
yet when one can overcome that disgust, their 
flesh is found to be much more palatable 
than that of our best fowls.” Another 
French priest bears similar testimony in 
favor of the Mauritius bat, which he sa 
has nothing bad about it but its looks. The 
Edible Roussette, specially so called, is of a 
blackish color, about sixteen inches long in 
the body, with wings measuring five feet in 
extension. It is thought to be identical with 
the Javanese “kalong,” a gregarious bat, 





exceedingly abundant in some parts of Java, 
where it may be seen suspended to the naked 
branches of the trees in companies several 
hundreds strong, looking like some strange 
fruit; but letting any disturber of its slum- 
ber know by sharp and piercing shrieks that 
it is all alive. As soon as the sunlight dies 
away, the kalongs rouse themselves, and de- 
part in files with a slow, steady flight, to the 


forests and village plantations; attacking. 


every kind of fruit they come across, from 
the cocoa-nut of the peasants to the rarer 
treasures of the chiefs, if they can manage 
to get through the bamboo network protect- 
ing the choice products of the gardens of the 
grandees. Bats generally are no mean judges 
of what is good ; the West India bat shows 
his cleverness by extracting green peas out of 
their pods by making a hole over every pea, 
and gratifies his sweet tooth at the expense 
of the sugar-canes. 

.Old authors relate terrible tales of the 
blood-sucking bats, telling us how Paraguay- 
an plains are haunted by enormous creatures 
that attack poultry, cattle, mules and horses; 
sitting upon the backs of their victims, and 
with their wings fanning them into insensi- 
bility, so that, all unchecked, they slake 
their horrid thirst, leaving holes in the skins 
of their dupes which afford convenient places 
for the deposit of insects’ eggs. In this way, 
the cattle introduced by the first European 
settlers were entirely destroyed. Ulloa de- 
scribes Carthagena as having its streets, af: 
ter sunset, covered with clouds of these dex- 
terous bleeders of cattle. 

It is comforting to know that even such an 
unattractive individual as the bat can boast 
of one ardent friend, even if that friend be 
nothing better than a little parasitic acrobat, 
rejoicing in the big name of Nycteribia. 
This extraordinary creature appears as if it 
had neither head, attennz, eyes, nor mouth ; 
but these deficiencies are only seeming ones, 
owing to its habit.of resting iteelf wrong side 
uppermost, with its head thrown back, and 
pressed close between the shoulders, leaving 
no vestige of a head where one would expect 
to find it. It really has a mouth, attenne, 
and four eyes—two upon each side, which 
attain their proper position by a sudden jerk 
of the Nycteribia’s flexible leathery neck. 
For the purpose of progression this parasite 
is peovided with three pairs of legs armed 
with prehensible hooks; these hooks are so 
arran as to appear equally distributed 
over the upper and under sides of the insect, 
and render it perfectly independent of the 
movements of the bat, through whose fur it 
moves at an inconceivably rapid rate, rollin 
along like a wheel rotating on the extremi- 
ties of its spokes. If it be true that 
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E’en little fleas have lesser fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And these, again, have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum, 
the lesser flea that accompanies the bat’s 
parasite in its extraordinary gyrations must be 
a curiosity indeed.— Chambers’ Journal. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


In the management of the temper, on which 
our own comfort as well as that of all around 
us so much depends, nothing effective will be 
done but by a watchful attention to little 
things. ‘The temper is oftener ruffled by 
slight provocations than by great and serious 
injuries. Now if because they are slight we 
think it not worth while to resist them, if we 
suffer a cloud to pass over the brow, on every 
occasion, the result will be (for such occa- 
sions are of daily occurrence) that by little 
and little those clouds will gatherand rest there. 
A morose or a fretful temper will b2 fixed 
upon us; and all power of self-government 
lost. If, on the contrary, a resolute determi- 
nation had been made at first not to yield to 
these small and frequent irritations, this ef- 
fort, continued day after day, would soon have 
strengthened into a good habit; rendering it 
not only pleasant but easy, ever after to exer- 
cise forbearance, and to give the “soft ans- 
wer that turneth away wrath.” 

It is in small things that brotherly kind- 
ness and charity chiefly consist. Little at- 
tentions; trifling, but perpetual acts of self- 
denial ; a minute consultation of the wants 
and wishes, tastes and tempers of others; an 
imperceptible delicacy in avoiding what will 

ive pain; these are the small things that 
diffuse peace and love wherever they are ex- 
ercised, and which outweigh a thousand acts 
of showy heroism. That which requires the 
greatest effort is the greatest charity ; and it 
is beyond comparison a greater exertion to 
keep a daily and hourly watch and restraint 
upon ourselves for the sake of others, than 
to summon our whole stock of forbearance 
or benevolence once or twice in our lives, in 
order to perform some deed of munificence, 
or to forgive a great injury. 

There can be no appearance more hopeful 
and promising in childhood and youth, than 
a tenderness of conscience respecting small 
things ; a child who is never known to plead 
excuses for what is never known to be wrong 
by saying “is it not a little one?” who resists 
an improper thought, forbids a hasty word, 
who fears the slightest deviation from the 
truth, bids fair to rise, by gradual, but cer- 
tain steps, to true excellence. 

But whatever may be our view of the sub- 
ject, it is certain that God does not, in any 
sense, condemn small things. He looks at 


motives more than at actions; at thoughts 
more than at words; and by these we shall 
be judged, 
And let us be thankful that “ He does not 
oe the day of small things ;” the bruised 
, the smoking flax, the grain of mustard 
seed, the little leaven; over these small be- 
ginnings He watches with patient and gra- 
cious care, till by little and little they attain 
to poathesiientooonienad Taylor. 


Tue transformation of solar radiance into 
life and motion has frequently been eloquently 
described, but rarely with greater fulness and 
felicity than by John Fiske, in the sixth lec- 
ture of his supplementary series at. Harvard 
University. The closing paragraph of this 
lecture is so singularly eloquent that we must 
quote it for those of our readers who have not 
elsewhere met with it: “ When one takes a 
country ramble on a pleasant summer's day, 
one may fitly ponder upon the wondrous sig- 
nificance of the law of the transformation of 
energy. It is wondrous to reflect that all the 
energy stored up in the timbers of the fences 
and farm-houses which we pass, as well as in 
the grindstone and the axe lying beside it, 
and in the iron axles and heavy tires of the 
cart which stands tipped by the road-side— 
all the energy from moment. to moment given 
out by the roaring cascade and the busy wheel 
that rumbles at its foot, by the undulating 
stalks of corn in the field and the swaying 
branches in the forest beyond, by the birds 
that sing in the tree-tops and the butterflies to 
which they anon give chase, by the cow stand- 
ing in the brook and the water which bathes 
her lazy feet, by the sportsmen who - 
shouting in the distance as well as by their 
dogs and guns—that all this multiform energy 
is nothing but differentiated radiance, and 
that all these various objects, giving life and 
cheerfulness to the landscape, have ine built 
up into their cognizable forms by the agency 
of sunbeams, such as those by which the scene 
is now rendered visible. We may well de- 
clare, with Professor Tyndall, that the grand- 
est conceptions of Dante and Milton are 
dwarfed in comparison with the truths which 
science discloses. But it seems to me that we 
may go further than this, and say that we 
have here reached something deeper than 
poetry. In the sense of illimitable vastness 
with which we are oppressed and saddened, as 
we strive to follow out in thought the eternal 
metamorphosis, we may recognize the modern 
phase of the feeling which led the ancient to 
fall upon his knees, and adore—after his own 
crude, symbolic fashion—the invisible Power 
whereof the infinite web of phenomena is but 
the visible garment.”—Every Saturday. 
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OLD SHOES. 


Children, you probably think. that if you 
look very sharply at an old shoe when you 
throw it aney. you will know it again if ever 
it comes back to you. But it doesn’t at-all 
follow. One of these days you may button 
your dress with an old pair of slippers, comb 
your hair with a boot, or grasp a cast-off 
gaiter in your hand while you eat your din- 
ner. You don’t see how this can be! Well, 
we'll tell you. 

Old shoes are turned to account by manu- 
facturers in the following manner: They 
are cut into very small pieces, and kept for 
a couple of days in chloride of sulphur. The 
effect of this is to make the leather hard and 
brittle. Next the material is withdrawn 
from the action of the chloride of sulphar, 
washed with water and dried. en 
thoroughly dry, it is ground to powder, and 
mixed with some substance like glue or gum, 
that causes it to adhere together. It is then 
pressed into moulds and shaped into buttons, 
combs, knife-handles, ete. So you see how 
it may come to pass that you may comb your 
hair with a boot, and fasten your clothes with 
a slipper. 


THE benefactor always retains some affec- 
tion for the person whom he has benefited. 
No extent of ingratitude succeeds in utterly 
effacing this kindly feeling on the part of the 
benefactor. 

It is a beautiful arrangement of Nature, 
or, a8 we ought to say, of Providence. The 
benefactor, just in proportion as he has done 
his work lovingly, has his “exceeding great 
reward” in an inerease of lovingness; for 
there cannot be a doubt that it is a far hap- 
pier, and if we may say so,a more divine 
thing, to love than to be loved.— A. Helps. 








THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


The Hippopotamus, or River Horse, is an 
enormous quadruped, a native of various parts 
of Africa, and is always found either in water 
or very near to it. Its height isnot very re- 
markable, as its legs are extremely short, but 
its body is long and very bulky indeed. The 
average height of a full-grown Tisenpelein 
is about five feet. 

The color of its skin is a dark brown, euri- 
ously marked with innumerable lines, like 
those on “crackle” china or oil paintings, 
and is dappled with a number of sooty-black 
spots, which cannot be seen except by close- 
ly looking. A vast number of pores in the 
skin supply a thick oily liquid, which effec- 
tually protects the animal from the bad ef- 
fect of the water in which it lives most of the 
time. 

The mouth is enormous, aid its size is great- 





ly increased by the odd manner in which the 
jaw is set in the head. Within the mouth is 
an array of white, gleaming tusks, which 
have a terrible appearance, but are solely in- 
tended for cutting grass and the other vege- 
table substances on which it feeds. With these 
teeth the hippopotamus can cut the grass as 
neatly as if it were mown with a scythe, and 
is able to sever, as with shears, a pretty thick 
stem. 


Its appetite isenormous, and with a stomach 
capable of holding five or six bushels of food, 
it is a terrible nuisance to the owners of 
farms near to the rivers in which the animal 
lives. During the day it sleeps in its hiding 
place, but as soon as night comes on issues 
from its den, and trampling its way into the 
cultivated lands, makes sad havoc among the 
growing crops, and the worst of the matter is, 
the hippopotamus damages vastly more than it 
eats, by the clumsy, wading way it walks. It 
is @ gregarious animal, an erally goes in 
herds numbering twenty or thirty. 

All manner of traps are set to catch them 
by the land owners, who hunt them without 
mercy, and find no little profit from their 
teeth, which are of the finest. and whitest 
ivory, weigh from five to eight pounds, and 
are valued at from four to six dollars per 
pound. 

The young hippopotamus is not able to 
stay under water as long as its parents, and 
the mother carefully brings it to the surface 
every little while to breathe. During the 
first few months of the little animal’s life, it 
takes its stand on its mother’s back, and is 
borne by her above or through the water just 
as she thinks wisest and best. 

The creature is generally harmless, and 
need not be dreaded, unless molested, when it 
will violently attack whatever object has 
roused its anger. 

Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated African 
missionary, tells us of one of these animals, 
whose little calf had been speared by his men 
the day before: “ She made at the boat,” he 
says, “in which I was sitting, with such force 
that she lifted the forepart of the boat com- 

letely out of the water, capsized one of the 
Flack oarsmen fairly out into the river, and 
forced the whole crew to jump. ashore.” 
—Child’s Paper. 


Ir is a precious thing to be made and kept 
living, ond tender, and loving toward all the 
Lord’s children. Our own growth iv the 
blessed Truth is much promoted by it, and I 
daily crave that it may be my experience, 
and that I may be kept in the lowly valley, 
where the healing watere of Shiloh’s stream 
ran softly, and spread life and greenness on 
all around. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue ‘Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
oe ay th made'a ¢afeful estimate of the retail 
value of the malt and.spirituous l'quors sold in the 
United States last year. He fixes the amount at 
$600,000,000, which sum. if equally ned 
among our forty millions of people would amonnt 
to $15 for each man, woman and child. These sta- 
tistics furnish the most striking proof of the exces- 
sive use of spiritnous liquors by eur people, and 
should lead the friends of temperance seriously to 
consider what practical steps can be taken to abate 
the growing evil.— The Golden Age. 


Tue heirs of Wm. Penn owned two and a half 
million dollars’ wcrth of property in Pennsylvania 
at the breaking out of the Revolutionary war. 
They were Tories, and the property was accordingly 
confiscated by the State, whereupon the English 
government compromised the matter by agreeing to 
pay them and their descendants an annuity of $20,- 
000 forever. This bargain has already cost the 
government over a million and a-half, and it is now 
trying to buy off the claim with a round sum to be 
paid all at once. The difficulty is in fixing the 
amount at a point which will be mutually satisfac- 
tory. The present recipient of the pension is one 
William Stewart. 


Tue geology of the White Mountains is most in- 
tricate. It is not known whether its granite and 
slate rocks are of Laurentian, Silurian, or Devonian 
age alone, or whether all of these formations may 
not be represented. Professor C. H. Hitchcock, 
the State Geologist of New Hampshire, has made 
the interesting discovery of upper Silurian corals 
in Littleton, N. H. The limestone containing these 
corals has been traced for about three miles, and 
appears to be overlaid by a clay slate, containing a 
few worm trails. The lime:tone rook appears iden- 


tical, as we! learn from the American Journal of 


Science, with that cropping out upon Lake Mem- 
phremagog. 


Tus trustees of the Wesleyan University at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., have decided to admit young ladies 
to their college classes equally with young men. At 
the recent commencement pf Williams and Amherst 
colleges the question was introduced and referred 
for future decision. 


Tuirty young noblemen of some of the most il- 
lustrious families of Japan, have. been sent to.this 
country by the government of Japan to pursue their 
education at several of our colleges, in order to fit 
them for responsible positions in their civil service. 
The Japanese government recognizes the superior 
advantages of a Christian civilization to their own. 


Pror. Huxuezy, in distributing the prizes at the 
Charing Cross Medica] College, as we learn from the 
Bowdoin Scientific Review, said that, while he hearti- 
ly congratulated those who had been successful on 
the present occasion, he still more heartily expressed 
@ hope that those who had not attained success 
might continue in their efforts until they did attain 
it. But he qualified his approval of the prize sys- 
tem in these words: ‘* The successfal men in this 
world were not those who went off at a hard gallop ; 
but, if he might use racing phraseology, those who 
would ‘stay.’ It often happened that those whose 
early career was slower and quieter than that of 
others exhibited a greater{amount of wiad and tough- 
er staying power, and came in at the winning - post at 
last.”’ Prof: Huxley himself, it is said, only ob- 
tained a certificate of proficiency in physiology. 















He urged upon his audience the importance of plod- 
ding industry, which was often of more service than 
brillianey or talent, and.of using their -Pegasus as 
a plow-horse, instead of percaitf 


ng it to"poar'sloft. 


Burpert Covrrs has given away more money to 


charitable objects than any one who has ever lived, 
and has had more to give than most people. She 
has given away over $25,000,000, and has some $50, - 
000,000 left.— Moravian. 


Tur State Entomologist of Missouri says that the 


washing of fruit trees with soap, or the application 

of any alkaline solution, is an infallible protection . 
against borers, and this is confirmed by the experi- 

ence of some of the most extensive fruit-growers in 

the State. 


Tue State Convention of Teachers and School 


Superintendents of Alabama resolved by an unani- 
mous vote, that ‘* the education of the colored race 
was a duty of high privilege of the white race, and 
that the Convention concur in any measure calcu- 
lated to accomplish results.” 


Paincs Bismarce, as Chancellor of Germany, has 


decided that the school administration of Alsace be 
non-sectarian. 


Tue sap of the ink plant, which grows in New 


Grenada, is adopted without any prepara:ion, says 
the London Chemist, for the purpose of writing. It 
shows at first on paper a reddish tint, but after a 


few hours becomes a deep black. Steel pens are 


much less affected by this sap than by ordinary 


ink. The virtue of the plant seems to have been 
discovered by the Spaniards. Some parchments 
written partly with the sap and partly with ink 
were sent to Europe, and during the voyage were 
soaked in sea water, from which treatment the parts 
written with common ink became illegible, but the 
parts written with the sap were not in the least in- 


jured. 


A Mera. Bett, with the date 1181, has recently 
been raised from the bottom of the small river 
Abbe, near Limerick, Ireland. The report states 
that three fishermen were poling a boat along the 
stream mentioned, when the pole became entangled 
in some obstruction in the bottom, and after a long 
time and unusual exertions, the bell, weighing one 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds, was raised. The 
bell bears uncient inscriptions which have not as 
yet been deciphered, and it is supposed to have be- 
longed to St..Mary’s Cathedral, and to have boen 
thrown into the river during the siege of Limerick 
by Ginkell, in 1691. 


ApgtiriciaL Saacreex.—The substance known as 
shagreen, used in covering instrument cases, tele- 
scopes, sword hilts, etc., has generally been sup- 
posed to be derived from the skin of sharks and 
rays. We are now informed that an imitation is 
made in Russia, which can scarcely be distinguished 
from the original, and that this is prepared from 
the skins of horses or soaked in water and 
scraped, and while the skin is still soft, small seed, 
such as mustard or chenopodium, are imbedded in 
it, and the surface afterwards shaved down. By 
dyeing with green, produced by the action of sal- 
ammoniac, or copper filings, and drying, the imita- 
tion in question is satisfactorily accomplished. 





THERE is no truth more important and few 
less thought of than this: the more we forsake 
simplicity in anything, the more we multiply 
the means of corruption and error, 
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KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY, 


| CHESTER COUNTY, PENN’A., 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 


SWITHIN 0. SHORTLIDGE, A.M. (Graduate of Harvard University). 
Principal and Proprietor. 


AUGUSTUS C0. NORRIS, (Educated at Lewisburg University; late Principal of 
Philosophy Friends’ High School,) Associate, and Lecturer on Astronomy and Natural 
y. 
ELWOOD HARVEY, M.D., (Ex-President Women’s Medical College, Phila.,) Lecturer 
on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, illustrated by Manikin, Skeletons, Charts, &c. 


JOSIAH JACKSON, Lecturer on Physical Geography. 
JOHN G. MOORE, M.S., of Philadelphia, Lecturer on Chemistry, Geology, Botany, ce. 


B, G. SHOR’ GE, (late Superintendent and Principal of Kennett Square Public 
Schools,) Teacher of Elocution, Reading, Grammar, &c. 


f B & Stratton’s Co ial College), Speci 
JOSEPH, EYAIORE, det Does & Sra Gomme Onl) pi 


The Academy is largely patronized by Friends. Send for Circular, which gives full particulars, with 
letters of patrons, notices of the Press, &o., &. 


Boarding and Washing ouly $3.75 per week in the School, in charge of the Teachers; or $4.00 in priv- 
ate families. Boarding, Washing, Tuition, §c., §c., at lower rates for the advantages, than any other 
School within a hundred miles of Philadelphia. The boarding is excellent, the teaching is practical, 
and the Lectures (at least twice a week) illustrate the school studies most completely. The School 
apparatus used for illustration is worth $2000. The building has airy dormitories, Bath-rooms, with 
hot and coli water, ani there is a Gymaasium to which $200 worth of new fixtures kave been added 
during the summer. The School is on the Philadelphia & Baltimore Central, and has communication. 


‘ with all points by Railroad. 


OPINIONS OF PATRONS. 


Wasuineroy, D. C., July 4, 1870. 

I have had two sons at the Academy of which S, C. Shortlidge is Principal, in Kennett Square, Pa.,. 
during the past year. I am well satisfied with the progress they have made, as well as with the general 
management of the school. It is pleassntly located, ina healthy region, and in the midst of a moral 
commanity, where there is comparatively little danger of the pupils forming bad habits or associations. 
I deem it an excellent school, and shall send my boys back to it this fall. J. J. COOMBS. 


. CrarxsBoro, N. J., 6th mo. 27, 1870. 
S. C. SHortiiner :—Esteemed Friend: I feel to embrace the opportunity of G.’s writing to say that I 
am pleased with the liberal support bestowed on thy Institution for the education of youth, believing the 
efforts made for the right advancement and proper training of pupils therein merit the gratitude of the 
numerous patrons thereof, and can aay my son’s progress during the two terms under thy care has been 
traly satisfactory. With desires for thy welfare and encouragement, I remain ae os. ai (iii 


I take great pleasure in recommending to parents the Academy of Mr. Swithin C. Sliortlidge, at 
Kennett Square. I have had av opportunity for several years past, of observing the manner in which 
the Academy is conducted, as well as the deportment of the pupils who attend it, and am satisfied that 
nothing is neglected which can further both the intellectual and moral development of the latter, 

Ceparcrort, Kennerr Square, July 22, 1870. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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From William Chandler, Kennett Square. ‘ 

As an instructor he stood -high before entering .college, and.possessed.in an eminent degree the 

Sa see proper order and government in the schools of which he had charge ; and it is 

to presume that these traits of character have been improved and strengthened by several years’ 
study and exercise in one of the most popu'ar colleges of New England. ; 





’ 


< 


From the Philadelphia Press. 

Among the many excellent institutions for teaching in and near Philadelphia, it seems invidious to 
distinguish any one. To those, however, who are desirous of placing their sons in a healthy and beauti- 
ful locality, and in a school the merits of which are well known to we can commend the Kennett 
Square Academy in Chester County, Pa., under charge of Swithin ©. Shortlidge. At this school young 
men can obtain a thoroughly practical and scientific education, and be most kindly cared for. It is an 
institution liked by pupils as well as parents. 


Kenvert Square, 12th mo. 30th, 
Swithin C. Shortlidge was engaged in the higher seminaries or boarding schools of this place and 
vicinity, and as a successful teacher and disciplinarian won a reputation. Having completed bis collegi- 
ate studies and intending to devote his time and talents to the responsible duties of an educator of 
youth, he will, I have no doubt, be fully capable of discharging his part with credit to the profession and 
satisfaction to his employers. 8 MARTIN. 


From the Philadelphia Press. 

Kennert Squars —Among the schools advertised in our columns, we can from personal knowledge 
commend as excellent the Kennett Square Academy and Seminary, in Chester County, the Principal of 
which, Swithin C. Shortlidge, a graduate of Harvard University, is a successful and thorough teacher, 
who perfectly understands the art of making school life agreeable and profitable to bis pupils. The 
Kennett Square Academy and Seminary are situated in a perfectly healthy region of country. 


From the Philadelphia School Day Visitor. 
Kennett Square has secured one of the most promising Academies of the country. We take pleasure 
in commending it to those desirous ef finding such an institution. The Principal—Professor Swithin C. 
Shortlidge, an A.M. of Harvard—is eminently adapted to his position, and promises to give his Kennett 
Schools a high rank. 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 


Kernerr Square Acapeuy.—Aitention is particularly invited to this new and excellent Institution, 
under the conduct of Swithin C. Shortlidge, located in one of the most attractive and healthy regions of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Shortlidge possesses the best executive abilities for an educational Principal. He 
came within six votes (in 1866, while a member of the senior class at Harvard University) of being 
chosen Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chester County. 


From Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, ex-editor North American Review, and Professor in Harvard University. 

I have known 8. C. Shortlidge at school and college for several years, and hold him in very high 
regard and esteem. I would especially recommend him as admirably qualified by education, experience 
manners and disposition for the office of a teacher, and as fitted for a place of large trast and responsibil- 
ity in that profession. 


Marsnatron, Pa., 3d mo. 25th, 1870. 
8S. C. SHorriuuner, A.M.: Respected Friend :—My son baving just finished the winter term of twenty- 
four weeks at thy schol, I take this occasion to «xpress my great satisfaction at his progress. I shall 
feel free to recommend thy Academy to those who have sons or wards under their charge as an educa- 
ot institution equal, if not superior, in my opinion, to any of the same character in pag —— or 
te. 7 . ° 


From Thomas Hill, LL.D., President of Harvard University. 
J confidently anticipate for him success and usefulness in whatever work he undertakes. 


Liswoop, Pa., June 19th, 1870. 
Mr. Sxorexipes, -~ . ° Just bere allow me to express the thanks of my father 
and mother for the excellent care and attention the boys have received at your Academy. Hoping they 
will be as well pleased at the end of next term as they are with this, 
. I remain respectfully, Cc. FARSON. 


From the Philadelphia Age. 
=" Kesnetr Squars Acapemy.—In the list of Colleges, Academies and Schools advertised in the columns 


of The Age, we find the announcement of the opening of the fall session of this Institute, for young men. 


and boys, on the 3d proximo. It enjoys the advantages of a beautiful and healthy location, and is under 
the supervisien of Swithin C. Shortlidge, who graduated at Harvard University, and is aided by a large 
and efficient corps of assistants. 
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